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MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THIS  COMPANY  AT 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


The  very  highest  class  of 
Talent  and  Skill  are  com- 
bined in  producing 
records  of 

BANDS, 

ORCHESTRAS, 

CORNETS, 

CLARIONETS, 

PICCOLOS, 

BANJOS, 

PIANOS, 

VOCALISTS. 


L New  Selections  and 
varieties  will  be  added 

r : 


APRIL  1st,  1892. 
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NEW  YORK  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 

257  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Phonographs  and  Graphophones  Rented  for  Business  Purposes,  for 
Family  Use,  and  for  Exhibitions. 


Please  Note  the  Fact  that 


BANKERS, 

BROKERS, 

LAWYERS, 

STENOGRAPHERS, 

MERCHANTS, 

PHYSICIANS, 

TYPEWRITER  OPERATORS, 

and  other  professional  and  business  men  find  these  instruments  indispensable,  and  enable 
them  to  get  out  their  correspondence  and  other  matter  in  one  half  of  the  time  formerly 
required. 


In  the  family  circle  and  for  public  entertainment  these  machines  are  an  endless 
source  of  pleasure.  Music  of  all  kinds  is  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  voices  of  friends, 
professional  singers  and  instrumental  music  of  all  kinds  can  be  stored  up  and  repeated 
on  these  instruments  as  often  as  desired. 

Call  and  hear  these  instruments,  or  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  terms. 


TUC  CTCMnPDADU  CD The  leading  shorthand 

I ML  01  LnUunAr  lILn  magazine.  Francis  H. 
Hemperley,  author  of  “ Analogical  Syllabic  Shorthand,” 
Editor  ; Bates  Torrey,  author  of  “ Practical  Typewrit- 
ing,” Associate  Editor  Specimen  copy  free.  THE 
TE'f  O GRAPHER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  38  South  Sixth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“ CUnOTU  AMD  II  I®  “ pamphlet  of  information,  b. 

O n U n I n nil  U the  editor  of  Browne' 8 Phonograph 
ic  Weekly,  that  tells  how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest 
lime.  Sent  free  by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE, 
251  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 


Bradbury-Stone  Storage  Battery  Comoany, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


The  Ideal  Storage  Battery  for  Electric  Lighting  and  Power, 


Phonographs,  Sewing  Machines,  Coffee  Mills,  Fan  Motors, 

Surgeons’  and  Physicians’  Uses,  Etc. 

Oa-toiiaet  Fox»xxx. 

In  polished  hardwood  cases,  fitted  with^iandlesland  brass^binding  posts,  fully;charged'and;herineticallj  sealed. 


cc.rAHi!momcacAs.tianicN 

■'^oltage  from  2 to  10.  Handles  on  sides,  or  top  of  cases  as  desired. 


H.iXL'toloer  Oells. 


up  in  the  Best  Quality  Hard  Rubber  Jars,  sealed  and  fully  charged. 


Any  size  and  capacity. 

The  lightest  and  most  ef- 
ficient battery  ever  placed 
on  the  market. 

Its  durability  remains  un- 
questioned. 

In  use  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  Phonograph  Com- 
panies in  the  country. 

Correspond  with  them  and 
get  their  opinions. 

Send  for  circular. 
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'.‘IMPROVEMENT  IS  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY.” 


The  New  Special  No.  3 Caligraph  has  met  with  universal 
favor  because  it  has  two  interchangeable  platens,  which  can 
be  adjusted  in  less  than  thirty  seconds,  enabling  an  opera- 
tor to  produce  the  work  of  two  machines  from  one  ; because 
it  has  a positive  ribbon  movement,  which  presents  a fresh 
surface  of  the  ribbon  for  each  type  impression  ; because  it 
has  a wheel  dog  stay  and  six  additional  characters  ; be- 
cause it  has  a hollow  type  bar,  which  gives  lightness  and 
strength;  because  it  has  an  adjustable  type  hanger,  which 
gives  permanent  alignment ; because  it  has  a key  for  every 
character  and  an  adjustable  feed  guide.  In  fact,  the  Special 
No.  3 Caligraph  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in  typewriters. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO 


THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


237  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


Rranrh  OrtlrM-  5 Arrh  street.  Philadelpliia  I 
Branch  umceg.  j Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati.  5 


Branch  Factory,  Coventry,  England. 

Mention  The  Pbonoobam. 


Correspondence,  briefs,  specifications  or  literary 
composition  may  be  recorded  on  the  phonograph,  to  be 
transcribed  later  by  any  one  who  can  operate  a type- 
writer. In  this  field  it  is  steadily /making  its  way. 
Business  machine,  with  Storage  Battery,  etc.,  sold 
or  leased.  Prices  given  on  application  to 

THE  TEXAS  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 

THOS.  CON¥NGTON,  Genl.  Man.  6ALVEST0N,  TEXAS 


THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE, 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  Editor. 

The  atUheniie  organ  of  the  Jienn  Titman  8ys- 
tcm  of  Phonography, 

40  Paires,  9foiitlily.  Sx.50  a Yean 

ADDRESS 

THE  PHONOGEAPHIC  INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largest  like  establishment  in  the  world.  First- 
class  Second-hand  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  instru- 
ment manufactured  shipped,  privilege  to  examine. 

EXCHANGING  A SPECIALTY.  Wholesale  prices 
to  dealers.  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

TYPEWRITER  j 31  Broadway,  New  York. 
HEABaUARTBBSi  I Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


Gilmore’s  Band. 

TVYKNHKINSeTT  QUKRXeTX. 

Vocal  Solos  by 

SPENCER,  JOHNSON,  ASBURY,  DIAMOND, 
QUINN,  SIMONDS,  WILY  WILLIAMS, 

JOHN  P.  HOGAN,  LIPP,  GASKIN,  CLARENCE, 
J.  W.  KELLY,  BATT  AND  OTHERS. 

Isslen’s  Orchestra,  Gilmore’s  Band,  Holding’s  Band,^ 

Vosse’s  Band  and  Bayne’s  69th  Regiment  Band. 

BANJO  SOLOS,  CLARIONET  SOLOS,  XYLOPHONE  SOLOS, 
PICCOLO  SOLOS,  CORNET  SOLOS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  ISSUED  OCTOBER  let,  1892. 

NEW  JERSEY  PHONOGRAPH  CO.. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  “Brudder  Rasmus  Sermons” 

As  delivered  by  LOUIS  YASNIER, 

For  the  Louisiana  Phouog^raph  Company. 

--^>.^>v^KV.V'V^V.X^X^X\X^^^Vv^.\X\VX^X^V\X\V\X^V^V\Vvx'^- 

The  following  sermons  are  kept  in  stock  and  can  usually  be  supplied  at  short  notice. 

“ ADAM  AND  EVE.  ” “ JOB.  ” 

“END  OB  DE  WORE’.”  “SINNERS.” 

“ CHARITY  OB  DE  HEART.”  “ MOSES  AND  HIS  TRIBE.  ” 
“WHY  YOU  ARE  BLACK.” 

These  sermons,  while  very  humorous,  are  characteristic  Negro 
delineations  and  are  faithful  reproductions  of  a dusky  style  of  pulpit 
oratory  that  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The  sermons  are  very  popular 
amongst  both  whites  and  blacks  and  have  proved  to  be  among  the 
most  profitable  of  exhibition  records. 

All  records  are  clear  and  distinct.  Any  imperfect  records  may 
be  exchanged. 

THE  LOUISIANA  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  L’t’d. 

1S88  Uravier  Street,  ..j  New  Orleans,  Ija. 


Sc/ent/sts  and  Experts 
'^Deafness  can  be  Cured  by  the 


say: 

Phonograph/* 


Secure  a set  of  prepared  cylinders  and  you  will  not  long  be  in  doubt  as 
to  their  efficiency.  Made  with  the  finest  of  steel  tools  in  a machine  espe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose.  Every  cylinder  cut  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, consequently  the  best  results  are  obtained. 


Inventor  of  the  only  process  for 
making  brass  or  other  metal  records 
uerng  the  Phonograph  as  it  is  now 
constructed  and  without  change  in 
Any  way. 


C.  FRANCIS  JENKINS, 

900  K St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Manufacturer  of  the  finest  phono- 
graph bells  for  warning  the  dictator 
of  the  approach  to  the  end  of  the 
cylinder.  They  are  literally  “[out 
of  sight.” 


6E0RGEA.HILL,  Manacca. 


REGULATE  THE 


STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS,  • 

Am)  • 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD.  • 

A RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR  • 

Indlgeatlon,  Bllloueneeis  Headache,  Conetl*  • 
patton,  Hyepepela,  Chronic  Uyer  Troubles,  J 
Dizziness,  Bad  Complexion,  Dysentery,  • 
Offenslye  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the  ^ 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels.  % 

Hipans  Tabules  contain  nothinsr  injurious  to  J 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take,  x 
Bale,  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief.  x 

Sold  by  druggists.  A trial  bottle  sent  by  mAii  x 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address  { 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  • 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  S 


RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 

Cataracts,  scars  or  films  can  be  absorbed  and 
paralyzed  nerves  restored,  withont  the  knife 
or  risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  Uds  can  be  cured  by 
our  home  treatment.  “WeprovelL”  Han- 
dreds  convinced.  Our  Illustrated  pamphlet, 
‘ Home  Treatment  for  Eyes/’  free.  Don^  miss  It. 
Everybody  wants  IL  “ Tbb  Btb,"  Cllens  Falls,  N.Y. 
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EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 

FOR  SALE. 


IN  ALL  STATES  EXCEPTING  THE  STATES  OF  NEW  YORK 

AND  NEW  JERSEY 


COMIUHRCIAL  OUTFITS, 

EXHIBITIOIV  OUTFITS, 

NICKEU  (IX  THE  SLOT)  OUTFITS^ 
OUTFITS  FOR 


HOME  ENTERTAINMENT. 


- AND  - 

CYLINDERS  WITH  MUSICAL  AND  CTHER  SELECTED  RECORDS. 


For  prices,  terms,  ete,,  address 

The  North  American  Phonograph  Co. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE  BUILDING, 


EDISON  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


C83ece5)»»»3C8Ce»3J»»»3)C8MC8aC^^ 


Vll 


JC8»»3C8»»3Ce»»3C«a85S 

The  Little  Schoolmaster  in  the  Art  5 
of  Advertising : J 

Printers’  Ink,  1 

A Weekly  Journal  for  Advertisers,  o 

Will  be  sent  to  S 

any  address  > 

from  date  of  order  t 

to  Jan.  1st,  1894,  S 

for  S 

One  Dollar. 


After  Dec.  31st,  1892,  the  sub- 
scription price  will  be  advanced  to 
$2  a year. 

ADDRESS 

(inclosing  One  Dollar) 

PRINTERS’  INK, 

10  Spruce  St.,  Wew  ITork. 

Tor  five  dollars  a copy  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory  for  the  current  year 
(1,500  pages)  will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to 
any  address,  and  the  purchase  of  the  book 
carries  with  it  a paid-in-advance  subscription  , 
to  Printers’ Ink  for  one  year.  ? 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  & CO.,  sei  Broadwat,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securinj;  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  broupht  before 
the  public  by  a notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. 00  a 
year;  *1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  & CO., 
Publishers,  301  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Kxcelsior  Typewriter  and  Bicycle  Oil! 

For  Typewriters,  Bicycles,  Firearms,  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, etc.  The  Betit  oil.  Will  iiotGnni ! When  you 
use  Oil  you  want  Oil— nothing  Viut  Oil— Pure  Oil! 
You  get  it  in  the  Excelsior.  Price  20  cents  at  your 
dealers.  If  he  does  not  keep  it,  send  eleven  2-ct.  ;stamps 
for  a bot'le  (1  ounce).  Address, 

EXCELSIOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  0. 

Dealers,  write  for  discounts. 


1,000 

Official  Agents  distribute 

THE  PHONOGRAM. 

A good  medium  to  advertise  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Phono- 
graph and  Typewriter. 


VUl 

TEN  REASONS  WHY 

EDISON’S  PHONODDIIPH 

IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  STENOGRAPHER. 

1.  SPEED. 

You  can  dictate  as  rapidly  as  yoii  please,  and  are  never 
asked  to  repeat. 

2.  CONVENIENCE. 

You  dictate  alone,  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  that  suit? 
your  convenience. 

3.  SAVINC  OF  OPERATOR’S  TIME. 

During  dictation  operator  can  be  employed  with  other 
work.  Operators  make  twice  the  speed  in  writing  out  that 
is  possible  from  shorthand  notes. 

4.  ACCURACY. 

The  phonograph  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  said  to  it. 

5.  INDEPENDENCE. 

You  are  independent  of  your  operator.  It  is  easy  to  re- 
place a typewriter  ^^^erator,  but  a competent  stenographer 
is  hard  to  find. 

6.  ECONOMY. 

The  cost  of  an  outfit  added  to  salaiy  of  operator  is  less 
than  that  of  a stenographer,  and  results  obtained  far 
superior. 

7.  SIMPLICITY- 

The  method  is  so  simple  that  no  time  need  be  lost  in  learn- 
ing it.  You  can  commence  work  AT  ONCE. 

8.  TIRELESSNESS. 

The  phonograph  needs  no  vacation.  Does  not  grumble  at 
any  amount  of  over- work. 

9.  PROCRESSIVENESS. 

The  most  progressive  business  houses  are  now  using 
phonographs,  and  indorse  them  enthusiastically.  Do  you 
want  to  be  up  with  the  times  ? 

lO.  SUB-DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

In  cases  where  you  have  a number  of  letters  or  a long 
document,  necessitating  several  cylinders,  same  can  be 
equally  distributed  among  your  typewriters,  a saWng  of 
both  time’and  labor. 


The  Edison  Phonograph  Works, 
Orange,  N.  J. 


It  is  with  boundless  admiration  that  we 
witness  the  wonders  which  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  offers  to  our  vision.  The  career 
of  this  remarkable  man  is  too  well  known 
to  repeat  here.  We  all  know  how  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry  at 
eight  years  of  age  ; how  at  twelve  he  be- 
came editor,  printer  and  newsboy,  and  at 
fifteen  possessed  a scientific  library  of 
some  900  volumes.  We  know  that  since 
that  time  he  has  brought  to  perfection 
many  inventions,  well  conceived  but  im- 
perfectly  developed  by  his  predecessors,  in 
the  departments  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, adding  fresh  discoveries  of  his 
own. 

The  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  invention  at  this  period  is 
the  phonograph, which  catches  and  records 
sounds  in  all  variety  and  number. 

A gentleman  not  long  since  repeated  to 
a Phonogram  i-eporter  an  incident  in  the 
evolution  of  the  phonograph  which  may 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Busily  en- 
gaged with  many  enterprises,  Mr.  Edison 
carried  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a machine 
that  would  talk.  From  time  to  time  he 
would  jot  down  sketches  and  memoranda, 
and  one  day  he  said  to  an  old  German  who 


made  his  models,  “ I want  a machine  con- 
structed in  a certain  manner.”  He  did  not 
give  him  any  hint  as  to  its  use. 

In  time  the  German  was  told  to  bring 
the  machine  for  examination.  Mr.  Edison 
fitted  into  it  a piece  of  tin  foil,  and  spoke 


J 

f 

Mr.  George  F.  Ballou, 
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into  a funnel  the  familiar  verse,  “ Mary 
had  a little  lamb.”  The  German  thought 
he  had  gone  mad  ; but  when  ]\[r.  Edison 
reversed  the  motion  and  the  phonograph 
pipingly  repeated  the  stanza,  the  old  me- 
chanic threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed 
in  utter  astonishment,  “ Mein  Got,  it 
talks.”  This  was  the  birth  of  the  phono- 
graph. 

The  Edison  laboratory  is  the  most  unique 
and  complete  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  pile 
of  brick  and  mortar  the  little  talking  ma- 
chine first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

An  entire  block  is  occupied  by  the 
plant,  and  there  are  five  different  sets  of 
brick  buildings  with  hai’d-wood  interiors. 
The  main  one  is  three  stories  high,  200 
feet  deep  and  75  wide.  There  is  a library, 
a lecture  room,  stock  room,  department 
rooms  and  power  room  in  this  structure. 
The  library  and  office  form  a hollow  square, 
with  three  galleries  rising  to  the  third 
floor.  The  cases  contain  some  20,000 
volumes  of  scientific  works  in  all  languages, 
and  there  is  a capacity  for  100,000  books. 
Four  one  story  buildings  surround  the 
central  one.  These  are  used  for  ore-mill- 
ing, blacksmithing,  the  manufacture  of 
patterns,  etc.  There  is  a capacity  of  320 
horse  power  on  the  plant,  and  electricity 
is  supplied  for  about  900  incandescent 
lamps. 

The  Phonograph  works  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  other  establishments 
of  Mr.  Edison,  but  are  conveniently  lo- 
cated near  this  magnificent  laboratory. 
The  phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison’s  pet.  The 
instrument  of  a dozen  years  ago  has  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  place  we  have  a scien- 
tific marvel,  a hunch  of  iron  nerves  and 
sinesw  which  outranks  in  capacity  for  labor 
and  endurance  any  dozen  of  the  most 
skilled  workmen  on  his  place. 

Mr.  George  F.  Ballou,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Phonograph  works,  has  been 
connected  with  Mr.  Edison  for  about  four 


years.  Mr.  Ballou  was  born  in  Providence’ 
K.  I.,  March  2Gth,  1846,  and  is  not  quite 
a year  older  than  Mr.  Edison.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  began  his  apprenticeship 
as  a machinist.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  when  but  a lad,  he  served  his 
country  for  three  months  in  the  Ninth 
Rhode  Island  Regiment.  When  he  re- 
turned he  finished  his  appreneiceship,  and 
then  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Grover  and  Baker  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  and  the  Howard  Watch  and 
Clock  Co.  His  evenings,  for  several  years, 
were  spent  in  the  Boston  Evening  High 
Schools,  studying  drawing  and  other 
branches.  In  after  years  Mr.  Ballou  be- 
came a designer  of  tools. and  was  employed 
by  the  American  Watch  Company,  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for 
sixteen  years.  He  there  learned  the 
intricate  mechanism  of  watches,  and  made 
the  four  standard  astronomical  clocks 
turned  out  by  this  company.  Two  of 
these  clocks  remain  at  the  factory,  one 
went  to  the  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the  fourth  was 
set  up  by  .Mr.  Ballou  at  the  Signal  Service 
De2)artment,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
American  Watch  Com  i)any  have  their  own 
observatory  and  transit  instruments  to 
make  observations ; in  this  technical 
school  Mr.  Ballou  became  experienced  in 
constructing  all  delicate  and  intricate  ma- 
chinery. x\.fter  leaving  this  com^iany,  Mr. 
Ballou,  in  conjunction  Avith  Professor 
Rogers,  of  Harvard  College,  made  for  Cor- 
nell University  the  only  dividing  engine 
of  its  class  in  the  Avorld,  and  through  this 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  his  rejAU- 
tation  became  familiar  to  the  country. 

This  machine  is  for  ruling  microscopic 
standards  of  length  on  metal  or  glass. 
The  greatest  error  of  the  dividing  screw, 
when  tested  under  a high  power  objective, 
was  found  to  be  less  than  part  of 

an  inch.  Mr.  Ballou  is  also  well  known 
as  a maker  of  fine  tools  for  watches,  out- 
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Foundry — Edison  Phonograph  Works. 


Main  Machine  Shop — 350  feet  long — General  view — Edison  Phonograph  Works. 
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side  of  watch  factories.  It  is  to 
this  man,  whose  mechanical  faculties 
have  been  so  highly  cultivated,  that 
is  intrusted  the  manufacture  of  that 
delicate  and  perfect  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, the  Phonograph,  Mr,  Ballou  is 
at  his  post  at  all  times  following  up 
every  detail  until  the  machines  are 
completed. 

The  Phonogram  is  pleased  to 
present  his  portrait  to  its  readers. 

Mr,  Hamilton  Miller,  the  genial 
office  manager  of  the  works,  was 
born  in  Manchester,  England,  in 
1864,  His  parents  came  to  New 
York  when  he  was  only  a year  old, 
and  after  being  educated  in  the 
public  and  higli  schools,  he  entered 
upon  a practical  training  in  account- 
ing, InH888  he  took  a position  with 
Mr,  Edison,  and  upon  the  erection 
of  the  immense  plant  of  the  Edison 
Phonograph  Works  was  placed  there 
to  systematize  and  manage  the  office 
records  and  correspondence.  This 
is  an  important  post,  as  will  be  seen 
at  a glance,  Mr,  Miller  is  a court- 
eous gentleman,  and  has  won  high 
esteem  for  the  manner  in  which  he  han- 
dles the  necessarily  vast  amount  of  detail 
connected  with  the  office. 

He  is  very  conservative  in  giving  his 
opinions  on  the  volume  of  business,  but 
from  intimations,  we  feel  warranted  in 
saying,  while  the  past  year  has  been  profit- 
abl  in  this  department,  the  business  of 
the  coming  year  will  be  doubled. 

The  capacity  of  the  Phonograph  Works 
is  500  machines  a week,  and  800  hands 
can  easily  be  used  in  this  department. 
At  present  about  250  hands  are  working, 
and  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in 
orders  for  machines,  which  keeps  all  busily 
engaged.  There  is  much  w’ork  being 
done  for  the  coming  Columbian  Ex- 
position, and  many  of  the  skilled  work- 
men are  engaged  in  night  work,  in 


order  to  push  the  articles  which  will  be 
represented. 

There  is  enough  interesting  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Phono- 
graph to  afford  cuts  that  would  fill  this 
entire  journal,  and  it  has  been  difficult 
for  our  artist  in  the  limited  space  at  his 
disposal  to  select  material  ; but  we  think 
the  illustrations  will  fairly  represent  some 
of  the  processes  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  depart- 
ments : 

A finely  equipped  tool-room,  where  all 
of  the  special  machines  and  instruments 
are  made  for  the  manufacture  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Phonograph. 

The  iron  and  brass  foundries  where  all 
the  fine  castings  are  made. 
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Drying  Ovens,  Japanning  Dept. — Edison  Phonograph  Works. 


Main  Machine  Shop — View  from  Center — Edison  Plionograph  Works. 
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The  carpenter  and  pattern  shoj). 

Blacksmitli’s  shop. 

Nickel-plating  room. 

Japanning  room. 

Polishing  room. 

Punch  press  room,  where  the  punching 
and  dropping  operations  are  done. 

Screw  making  department,  with  auto- 
matic machines  for  the  different  screw 
machine  operations. 

Precision  screw  department,  with  spe- 
cial machines  to  make  the  fine  screws  which 
are  used  to  feed  the  recording  and  repro- 
ducing mechanism  across  the  wax  cylin- 
ders. 

Drill  press  department,  where  the  drill- 
ing and  reaming  operations  are  performed. 

Japan  room,  where  the  plain  japanning 
and  ornamental  work  is  done. 

Sapphire  department.  In  this  depart- 
ment all  of  the  recording  and  reproducing 
parts  of  the  speaking  mechanism  are  made, 
also  the  turning-off  knife.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  department. 
The  recorder  stylus,  reproducer  ball  and 
turning-off  knife  are  made  from  the  best 
quality  of  sapphire.  The  rough  stone, 
which  varies  in  size  and  shape,  is  first 
sawed  into  thin  slabs  about  .05  of  an  inch 


thick,  then  into  square  pieces;  those  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  recorder  stylus  and 
reproducer  balls,  are  then  concentrated 
into  chucks,  and  ground  and  polished 
to  the  required  diameter.  The  final  polish 
is  done  by  very  fine  diamond  powder  and 
a wooden  or  shell  cap.  The  cupping  of 
the  recorder  stylus  is  very  difficult.  It 
requires  long  practice,  and  has  to  be  done 
by  the  aid  of  a powerful  microscope.  The 
shaping  of  the  reproducer  ball  is  first  done 
by  a diamond  tool,  and  then  polished  in  a 
special  machine  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
spherical.  About  sixty  pieces  for  the 
turning-off  knives  are  cemented  to  a block 
and  the  flat  sides  ground  and  polished. 
They  are  then  put  into  a special  machine 
and  polished  until  perfect  cutting  edges 
are  obtained. 

The  wax  cylinder  department. 

The  mixing  of  the  wax  is  done  by  one 
man,  so  that  the  secret  is  preserved. 
When  the  component  parts  are  ready  the 
cylinders  are  moulded  and  then  seasoned 
for  about  four  weeks.  They  are  then  re- 
armed and  turned  ready  for  shipment.  It 
is  said  that  even  were  the  secret  of  this 
composition  discovered,  nothing  could  be 
made  out  of  it,  as  there  are  processes  con- 


Electro-Plating  Dep’t — Edison  Phonograph  Works. 
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Assemblino- nnd  Testinp-  Department— Edison  Phonograph  Works. 


Battery  of  Screw  Cutting  Machines — Edison  Phonograpli  Works. 
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nected  with  its  manufacture  of  whicli  Mr. 
Edison  alone  is  cognizant. 

The  inspection  department,  where  every 
piece  and  operation  is  inspected  ; the  as- 
sembling and  test  room,  where  tlie  ma- 
chines are  assembled  and  tested  ready  for 
shipment,  and,  finally,  the  packing  and 
shipping-room,  where  a bmnch  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  runs  its  cars  directly  to  the  door 

There  are  four  types  of  machines — the 
“ M,”  or  battery  motor  machine  ; the 
“E,”  to  run  from  an  incandescent  electric 
light  circuit;  the  “W,”  or  water  motor 
machine,  and  the  ‘‘T,”  or  treadle  ma- 
chine. 

On  the  preceding-  page  will  be  seen  a 
view  of  the  department  in  which  are  manu- 
factured the  planing  tools  and  instru- 
ments especially  designed  for  constructing 


the  phonograph.  They  are  almost  as 
marvelous  as  the  phonograph  itself,  and 
of  such  delicacy  that  there  are  no  dupli- 
cates in  the  world.  These  tools  are'made 
by  that  skillful  engineer,  Mr.  George  F. 
Ballou,  and  fully  demonstrates  the  genius 
of  the  machinist. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Edison  in  finding  substances  suit- 
able for  the  inscribing  stylus  or  the_  recep- 
tive cylinder  of  the  phonogi-aph  would 
fill  volumes  with  their  detail. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a view  of 
the  shipping  department  of  the  Edison- 
Lalande  battery,  also  manufactured  at 
these  works.  Mr.  Edison  has  accom- 
plished much  good  in  accumulators  or 
secondary  batteries,  and  has  also  set  up 
many  new  forms  of  primary  batteries,  the 
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Phonograpli  Shipping  Department — Edison  Phonograph  Works. 


Lalaude  being  the  most  pi  eminent,  secur- 
ing,"as  *it  does,  increased  efficiency,  and 
suitable,  as  it  is,  not  only  for  the  phono- 
graph, but  for  every  class  of  work  in  which 
battery  power  is  available. 

This  , battery  has  only  teen  on  tl  e 
market  a few  years,  but  in  that  time 
the  shipments  amount  to  several  thousand 
dollars  per  week. 

Quoting  the  editor  of  the  Electrical 


Engineer,  we  repeat  “ There  is  no  finer 
piece  of  mechanism  made  than  the  phono- 
graph. In  the  delicacy  of  some  of  its 
parts  the  watch  does  not  compare  with 
it.”  Yet  it  stands  the  test  of  daily  use 
admirably  and  rarely  gets  out  of  order. 
At  the  Exposition  in  France  in  1890,  the 
perfected  phonograph  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  Eiffel  tower,  and  hun- 
dreds of  eager  visitors  from  every  quarter 
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Wax  Cylinder  Department — Edison  Phonograph  Works. 
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of  the  globe  made  their  way  in  quest  to 
to  hear  their  own  voices  repeated.  “ Xever 
before  was  such  a collection  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  whole  world  made.  It  was 
the  first  linguistic  concourse  since  Babel 
times.” 

To  conclude,  we  will  remind  our  read- 
ers of  a forecast  made  by  l\[r.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, who  anticipated  some  years  ago 
the  revolution  in  business  methods  which 
has  now  taken  place  by  the  aid  of  the 
phonograph.  He  said  : “In  time  the  art 


of  speech  will  become  a far  finer  and  more 
accurate  art  than  it  has  ever  been  hereto- 
fore.  We  can  study  it  at  our  leisure 
from  the  phonograph  ; records  will  be 
ready  in  unlimited  quantity  to  our  hand. 
The  voices  of  fathers,  mothers,  wives, 
brothers  and  children  will  speak  to  us  in 
past  years  with  all  the  living  reality  of 
the  present  moment.  Century  will^con- 
verse  with  century.  Let  us  invest  in  our 
phonographs  with  as  little  delay  as  may 
be.”  The  prediction  is  fulfilled. 


pp' 

No.  1 — P.  H.  Griffin  Machine  Works  and  New  York  Car  Wheel  Works.  ' 

No.  2 — W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company  and  Empire  Washing  Machine  Co, 
No.  3 — Empire  State  Wagon  Company.  « 

No.  4. — Gould’s  Manufacturing  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Utility  of  the  Phonograph. 

H.  D.  PULSIFER. 

The  rail  and  water-way  systems,  the 
financial  and  commercial  establishments, 
the  literary  and  electric  activities  of  the 
present  day,  increase  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life,  and  render  the  economy  of  both 
time  and  labor  an  absolute  necessity. 
No  methods  or  devices  enable  the  heads 
of  large  enterprises  or  business  interests  to 
save  labor  and  time,  and  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  world,  so  readily  as  the  phono- 
graph when  used  in  connection  with  the 
type-wi’iter.  Business  men  are  just  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  their  usefulness 
and  the  great  saving  of  time  they  effect  in 
conducting  a large  correspondence.  By 
their  assistance  the  proprietor  of  any  ex- 
tensive business  can  answer  personally  all 
the  letters  necessary  for  the  conducting  of 
that  business,  employing  the  exact  expres- 
sions he  wishes  to  use,  and  in  an  hour’s 
time  dictate  the  replies  to  more  letters 
than  he  himself  could  write  during  the 
entire  day.  That  is,  he  can  dictate  as 
much  correspondence  in  one  hour’s  time 
as  a type-writer  can  transcribe  in  four 
hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  saved 
which  was  formerly  needed  by  a sten- 
ographer to  write  his  notes  and  then  read 
them  as  he  transcribed  to  a typewriter. 
To  a business  man  who  wishes  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  every  detail  of  his 
business,  the  advantages  they  afford  ai'e 
innumerable.  Persons  having’  employ- 
ment for  stenographers  will  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  having  a “ mechanical  sten- 
ographer,” which  neither  wants  lunch 
hours  or  holidays ; which  can  Avork  as 
easily  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light ; which 
is  ahvays  at  hand  ; which  never  interrupts 
the  speaker  nor  loses  a word  ; Avhose  com- 
pensation is  fixed  once  for  all,  and  which 
never  gets  ill  or  weary.  They  will  be- 
come indispensable  in  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernments, courts,  lawyers,  clergymen. 


architects,  journalists,  authors,  scientists, 
and  in  many  other  lines  of  business.  The 
illustrations  on  page  273  shoAV  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  establish- 
ments which  are  users  of  the  phonograph 
through  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  New  York 
Phonograph  Company.  They  Avere  the 
first  to  introduce  the  typeAvriter  and  tele- 
phone. That  they  have  adopted  the 
])honograph  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
its  Avorth  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  oflBces  Av’here 
business  is  carried  on  after  the  most 
modern  and  time-saving  methods. 


Explanatory. 

We  have  received  a communication 
from  Mr.  A.  N.  Sampson,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  New  England  Phonograph 
Company,  in  regard  to  an  article  printed  in 
the  October  number  of  The  Phoxogr^m. 
The  article  in  question  was  intended  to 
give  his  views  as  to  the  utility  of  the  pho- 
nograph, and  contained  most  sensible  and 
useful  matter,  but  it  was  received  at  our 
office  after  a greater  portion  of  the  mater- 
ial going  to  fill  the  pages  of  that  number 
had  been  arranged  for  publication,  and 
there  was  not  room  left  for  the  whole  of 
it.  Therefore  we  curtailed  it,  giving  what 
we  supposed  to  be  the  most  important 
points.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Sampson  con- 
siders our  version  incorrect.  For  that 
reason  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  his 
ideas,  as  copied  from  a second  note  just 
received.  He  says  : 

“ 1 tried  to  give,  in  a simple  Avay,  some 
idea  to  the  commercial  ])ublic  of  the  value 
of  the  phonograph  as  a perfect  reporter, 
and  unwittingly  you  changed  the  phrase- 
ology of  one  sentence  so  as  to  make  it  read 
entirely  different  from  what  1 meant  or 
said. 

“The  sentence  referred  to,  runs  thus  : 
‘ By  its  use  a clerk  will  save  a large  por- 
tion of  his  time  and  labor,  and  Avhat  is 
more  important,  he  will  preserve  his  brain 
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Xiutninous  Fountain  at  the 
Chateau  of  Craig-y-nos. 


The  representation  of  the  ele- 
gant fountain  constructed  by  Mr. 
Gustave  Trouve,  of  Paris,  for 
Madame  Patti  Nicoliui’s  grounds 
surrounding  her  mansion  in 
Wales  accompanies  this  article. 

The  illumination  of  the  jets  of 
water  is  produced  by  means  of 
electric  lights,  cunningly  placed 
wheis  they  will  create  the  ap- 
pearance of  streams  of  irradiated 
water,  which  is  effected  by  the  use 
•of  incandescent  lamps.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  jet  d’eau  are 
large  ; weight  of  fountain  20,000 
pounds;  diameter  of  basin  about 
twenty-one  feet. 

The  motor  can  be  changed  ac- 
cording to  will.  It  may  be  hydrau- 
lic, with  a clock  movement,  or  it 
may  be  run  with  an  electric  motor. 


Luminous  Fountain  at  Craig-y-nos,  Swansea,  Wales. 


from  injury — an  effect  invariably  produced 
by  practicing  stenography.’  The  Phoxo- 
GEAM  mistakes  my  meaning.  What  I 
did  say  (I  quote  this  from  memory)  was  : 
-By  its  use  a clerk  will  save  a large 
portion  of  his  time  and  labor,  and  also 
save  much  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
brain,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  steno- 
graphy,’ thereby  meaning  to  imply  that 
the  use  of  the  phonograph  was  prefer- 
able. 

“The  comments  and  flings  in  a communi- 
cation from  a stenographer  received  by  me 
betrayed  so  much  ignorance  and  injustice 
as  well  as  rudeness  that  I shall  not 
condescend  to  notice  them  ; but 
I would  like  to  have  a plain  state- 
ment of  the  whole  matter  made  in 
my  justification.” 

This  The  Phoxogram  now 
gives,  and  hopes  Mr.  Sampson  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 


Distribution  of  Milk  Through  Tubes. 


A company  in  course  of  formation  in 
New  York  proposes  to  distribute  milk  at 
dwellings  by  means  of  a system  of  special 
tubes.  The  milk  from  all  the  farms 
situated  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles 
around  the  city  will  be  delivered  at  a 
central  station  by  means  of  a primary  sys- 
tem of  receiving  tubes,  and  from  that 
point  it  will  be  sent  by  powerful  machines 
to  the  houses  of  consumers  through  a 
second  system  of  outflowing  channels  or 
tubes. 
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“IRiuG  ©lit  tbe  Olb,  IRino  in 
tbellRew.” 

The  thoughts  awakened  at  Christ- 
mas tide  by  the  pealing  of  the  bells 
seem  always  to  well  up  in  conso- 
nance with  the  sentiment  uttered  by 
angelic  voices  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  proclaiming  “ Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  towards  men,”  and  carry  with 
tliem  a sense  of  promises  fulfilled  and 
a realization  of  blessings  bestowed. 

But  the  sound  of  the  Xew  Year’s 
chimes  ringing  merrily  out  on  the 
frosty  air  leaves  an  impression  of  glad- 
ness'and  pleasure.  These  paeans  from 
the  church  belfries  are  the  heralds  of  the 
young  year  which  is  to  bring  us  happiness 
and  prosperity.  Innumerable  tinklings 
salute  the  ear  from  every  quarter  ; bells  re- 
sound from  scudding  boats  on  the  bay,  there 
is  iteration  from  tiny  grelots  adorning  the 
necks  of  gaily  caparisoned  steeds,  bearing  their 
freight  of  happy  people  along  avenues  where  the 
tidal-wave  of  humanity  surges,  and  their  silver 
tongues  utter  anthems  of  hope  and  reverberate  in 
hallelujahs  of  praise. 

The  Edison  phonograph,  which  is  nothing  if  not 
a mimic,  appears  at  this  season  with  swelling  throat 
and  expanded  ears,  prepared  to  carry  down  to  future 
ages  the  melody  and  the  message  of  the  bells. 
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In  an  office  on  Wall  street  there  sat  recently  a 
gentleman  deeply  immersed  in  the  abstruse  details 
of  an  important  lawsuit.  Suddenly  his  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  bells,  at  first  soft  and  faint,  like  distant 
chimes,  then  near  and  still  nearer,  till  they  filled  the  halls 
with  their  clangor.  He  approached  a window  and  cast  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  Old  Trinity  Church,  which  stands, 
a monument  of  architectural  beauty,  at  the  point 
where  Wall  street  debouches  into  Broadway,  supposing 
these  sounds  to  emanate  from  its  depths,  where, 
doubtless,  the  organist  was  emphasizing  some  festal 
occasion  by  the  rendition  of  appropriate  music.  There 
stood  the  tall  steeple,  enveloped  in  a vapory  mist,  but 
no  note  of  organ  or  vibration  of  chimes  broke  the  solemn 
silence  that  seemed  to  wrap  the  stately  pile  in  slumber. 

Still  the  cadences  of  that  beautiful  air,  “ Lead,  kindly 
light,”  followed  i)y  “ Jerusalem,  the  Golden  ” and  “ Rock  of 
Ages,”  poured  forth  their  mysterious  strains  around  him,  as 
if  a hundred  elfin  sprites  touched  fairy  harps  and  filled 
invisible  horns  to  create  the  exquisite  harmony. 

Bewildered  and  puzzled,  our  friend  swept  his  brow  with  his 
hand  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  asleep,  for  a momentary  de- 
lusion flashed  over  his  brain,  causing  the  impression  that  some  habi- 
tant of  a higher  sphere  had  placed  within  his  [reach  as  a"  Christmas 
offering  a musical  instrument  from  which  these  notes  came. 

While  under  the  spell  of  this  imaginary  situation  andstill  vainly 
seeking  the  apparition,  a door  of  the  office  opened  suddenly  and  in 
rushed  a volume  of  sound,  apparently  proceeding  from  a myriad  of 
bells  that  were  clanging  and  crashing  simultaneously  as  in  seeming 
delight  and  mockery  of  his  bewilderment. 

To  a visitor  who  entered  at  that  instant  he  related  the  incident, 
when  his  guest  replied,  “ Why,  those  are  the  chimes  of  a church 
reproduced  on  two  Edison  phonographs — come  Avith  me  and  listen 
to  them.” 

The  tAVO  gentlemen  entering  then  an  apai-tment  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  beheld  two  phonographs  Avith  funnels  attached,  pouring  out  in  grand 
and  sonorous  tones  to  a delighted  audience  the  chimes  of  the  new  year. 
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This  species  of  music  revealed  with  more 
startling  effect  the  recording  qualities  of 
the  instrument  than  that  of  a harp  or 
piano,  because  the  funnels  being  of  brass 
were  resonant,  and  their  trumpet-like 
8hai)e  added  volume  to  the  notes,  while 
making  no  change  in  their  accuracy  or 
-quality. 

Here  was  a solution  of  the  mystery,  and 
the  visitor  stated  that  a few  evenings  pre- 
viously the  record  of  these  chimes  was 
made  on  this  pair  of  phonographs  from 
the  bells  of  Grace  Church,  where  a score  of 
attendants  had  placed  them  beneath  the 
belfry  to  take  the  New  Year’s  chimes. 
These  bells  that  rang  out  a welcome  to  the 
year  1893  took  extraordinary  precautions 
to  sing  in  their  most  polished  style,  for 
were  they  not  singing  for  futurity  ? 

It  must  have  been  with  at  least  a mild 
aort  of  curiosity  that  they  looked  upon  the 
piece  of  mechanism  placed  within  hearing 
distance  of  them.  They  had  never  seen 
anything  like  these  phonographs.  The 
bells  were  asked  to  speak  ; they  spoke  and 
sang ; the  phonographs  were  asked  to 
speak,  and  the  story  told  by  the  bells  the 
phonographs  repeated. 

A cylinder  containing  one  of  the  airs 
was  inclosed  in  a cedar  box  and  preserved 
with  the  archives  of  the  church.  These 
chimes  have  been  perpetuated  by  the 
thousand,  and  are  sold  to  the  public  by 
those  in  control  of  the  phonograph. 


Famous  Record-Makers  and  their 
Work. 


The  word  record-maker  now  carries 
with  it  a new  significance,  arising  from  its 
frequent  application  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  popular  and  lucrative  industry  of  ob- 
taining vocal  and  instrumental  records 
from  a phonograph. 

In  our  country,  which  is  the  home  of 
the  phonograj)!!,  everyone  knows  that  an 
impression  can  be  made  upon  a wax  cylin- 


der by  means  of  a delicately  adjusted  cut 
ting  instrument  and  the  recording  needle 
when  properly  actuated,  will  echo  sounds 
directed  into  it  through  a funnel  made  to 
convey  them. 

And  every  one  fancies  that  those  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  prepare  these  records 
for  the  delectation  of  the  public  find  it  an 
easy  task  to  stand  in  front  of  a phonograph 
and  talk  or  sing  into  the  horn  ; it  also 
appears  to  be  quite  a simple  matter  to 
beat  a drum,  yet  when  the  experiment  is 
tried,  in  both  instances,  the  results  are 
disappointing,  and  a recollection  of  the 
old  adage,  “ There  is  an  art  in  every- 
thing,” alone  brings  consolation  to  the 
untaught  tyro. 

Instruction  and  practice  are  both  re- 
quired to  produce  a good  record-maker. 
One  must  learn  how  to  modulate  the  voice, 
how  to  enunciate,  what  speed  is  necessary, 
at  what  angle  the  voice  should  strike  the 
instrument.  Otherwise  Ihe  reproduction 
will  consist  of  a confused  medley  of  harsh, 
grating,  unintelligible  sounds. 

The  American  public  in  search  of 
amusement  has  been  subjected  to  a varie- 
ty of  experiences  in  listening  to  the  pas- 
time provided  it  from  this  source.  When 
exhibitors  of  the  musical  phonographs 
first  r;ndertook  this  species  of  entertain- 
ment, the  average  performance  was  not 
always  a success.  The  reproduction  was 
sometimes  faint  in  tone,  the  subjects 
chosen  were  uninteresting  or  coarse,  if 
consisting  of  recitations,  and  if  musical, 
were  often  a burlesque  on  music. 

Now  all  is  changed.  Performers  are 
spurred  on  by  witnessing  the  approval  be- 
stowed on  meritorious  exhibitions,  and 
they  take  infinite  pains  to  obtain  not  only 
perfect  records,  but  a well  chosen  pro- 
gramme of  amusements,  both  musical, 
recitative,  and  of  a mixed  character.  It 
is  well  to  give  the  public  some  points  as 
to  the  merits  of  these  artists. 

The  celebrated  “ Pat  Brady”  records. 
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Russell  Hunting.  W.  F.  Denny. 

[it,  Edw.  Issler  Leon  Spencer.  Thomas  Bott.  John  P.  Hogan. 

Edw.  Clarence.  John  Y.  AtLee.  Geo.  A.  Diamond. 

John  C.  Leach.  George  Schweinfest.  Geo.  J.  Caskin.  Chas.  A.  Asbury. 

Geo.  W.  Johnson.  Teddy  Simonds. 
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manufactured  by  the  Ohio  Phonograph 
Oo.,  have  been  used  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  from  Boston  to  California  and 
from  Canada  to  New  Orleans  and  Texas. 
The  Ohio  Company  reports  that 
orders  for  these  records  continue  to  come 
along  in  large  numbers,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  their  popularity.  They  are 
made  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, by  Dan  Kelly,  who  spends  a large 
portion  of  his  time  in  talcing  these  records. 
Mr.  Kelly  was  formerly  connected  with 
some  of  the  leading  minstrel  companies, 
such  as  Bryant’s,  Christy’s  and  others 
when  these  companies  were  the  great  at- 
tractions in  New  York.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  the  lecturer  for  McEvoy’s 
Hibernicon,  a panorama  which  traveled 
extensively  through  the  country  giving 
pictures  of  Ireland,  and  in  this  way  be- 
came quite  a fluent  and  popular  speaker. 

The  great  charm  to  these  Pat  Brady 
records  is  their  naturalness  of  tone.  The 
Irishmen  that  talk  are  real  Irishmen,  with 
the  rich  brogue  and  their  Celtic  way  of 
saying  things,  and  not  an  imitation  of  the 
genuine  article.  There  have  been  many 
imitators  of  Mr.  Kelly  in  his  Pat  Brady 
records,  but  none  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  number  of  records  disposed 
of  by  the  Ohio  Phonograph  Co.  up  to  date 
amounts  to  about  five  thousand. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Denny, who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  New  England  Phonograph 
Company  for  over  a year,  early  developed 
a talent  for  popular  music,  and  appeared 
first  as  a public  singer  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  sang  with  great  suc- 


cess the  then  popular  song  “ The  Pretty 
Red  Rose.  ” Shortly  thereafter  he  became 
a member  of  the  “ Quartette  Club  ” of 
Philadelphia. 

After  the  termination  of  Mr.  Denny’s 
contract  with  this  company  he  began  to 
“ star,”  visiting  all  the  best  theatres  and 
music  halls  in  the  country.  Mr.  Denny’s 
voice  is  a tenor  of  pure  tone  and  much 
pathos,  and  his  articulation  is  extremely 
wonderful.  As  a vocal  record  maker  it  is 
(.laimed  he  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  although  his  services  have  been  sought 
by  others,  he  has  devoted  his  spare  time 
entirely  to  the  New  England  Phonograph 
Company. 

Mr.  John  Y.  Atlee  continues  to  afford 
great  pleasure  by  his  rendering  of  music 
produced  by  artistic  whistling.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Hunting  offers  highly  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, in  which  all  phases  of  actual 
life  are  manifested,  with  the  addition  of 
imitations  of  railway  whistles,  bells,  gal- 
loping of  horses,  and  other  sounds, 
brought  to  a wonderful  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  list  of  all  is  too  long  to  give  in 
full,  but  among  others  we  may  mention 
Mr.  John  C.  Leach,  who  imitates  the 
Chinese,  the  Yankee,  the  English  dude ; 
Mr.  Leon  Spencer,  whose  i-epertoire  em- 
braces songs  of  all  sorts,  notably  “Near 
It,”  from  the  comic  opera  entitled  “ The 
Pearl  of  Pekin.”  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Gaskin, 
whose  forte  is  pathetic  songs,  and  Mr. 
Diamond,  who  introduces  a variety;  Mr. 
Hogan,  Mr.  Clarence,  Mr.  Asbury,  and  last 
though  not  least  Mr.  George  W.  Johnson, 
whose  “ Whistling  Coon  ” has  been  heard 
in  all  climes,  even  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
must  be  heard  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  Jersey 
Phonograph  Company  for  the  pictures  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  artists,  which  we 
herewith  present  to  our  readers. 
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The  Telephotos. 


This  is  an  apparatus  by  which  ships  can 
hold  communication  with  each  other  at 
sea,  officers  can  direct  their  troops,  or 
persons  at  a distance  from  each  other  be 
enabled  to  converse.  It  consists  of  a box 
about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  constructed 
in  three  sections,  so  that  when  not  in  use 
it  may  be  reduced  to  a compact  form,  and 
within  it  are  placed  one  hundred  and  six 
incandescent  lamps.  The  box  is  made  of 
aluminum,  and  built  in  telescope  form  so 
that  it  can  be  shut  together.  Each  lamp 
is'inclosed  in  a cylinder,  with  the  front 
end  fitted  with  magnifying  glasses,  thus 
making  a very  brilliant  light.  The  in- 
strument contains  over  5,000  separate 
wires,  and  the  electricity  for  lighting  is 
generated  by  a dynamo  propelled  by  an  oil 
or  naphtha  engine. 

The  large  number  of  lamps  is  required 
to  regulate  the  spaces  between  the  char- 
acters which  form  the  diffei-ent  letters. 
The  invention  is  an  adaptation  of  electric 
lights  to  the  Morse  alphabet,  and  by  press- 
ing a button  the  lights  fiash  up  in  dots 
and  dashes  easily  read  by  an  operator. 

The  letters  C,  Rand  S are  all  represented 
by  three  dots,  the  only  difference  being 
the  spacing.  The  letter  C is  written  two 
dots,  space,  dot.  The  letter  R is  written 
dot,  space,  two  dots,  while  the  letter  S is 
designated  by  three  dots.  The  dots  are 
represented  by  two  illuminated  lamps,  the 
spaces  by  twelve  unilluminated  lamps,  and 
dashes  by  twelve  illuminated  lamps. 

The  wires  and  electrical  connections  are 
operated  by  a keyboard  similar  to  that  on 
a typewriter  (only  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order),  by  which  one  hundred  and 
six  incandescent  lights  are  controlled  and 
made  to  produce  the  signs  of  the  Morse 
telegraphic  alphabet.  The  inventor  claims 
that  incandescent  lamps  of  thirty-two 
candle  power  can  be  distinguished  at  sea 
at  a distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles. 


With  stronger  lights  the  characters  are 
discernible  at  a greater  distance. 

Many  futile  attempts  have  been  made 
to  devise  some  means  of  intelligent  con- 
versation between  vessels  at  sea,  but  the 
only  other  practical  system,  which  was  in- 
vented by  a Frenchman,  is  said  by  persons 
familiar  with  it  to  pale  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  this,  which  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Claudius  V.  Boughton,  of 
Buffalo,  Xew  York. 


What  Has  Come  to  Pass. 


The  phonograph  has  become  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  telephone.  Stenographers 
concede  that  this  instrument  is  their 
friend  and  ally;  alert  business  men  volun- 
teer their  testimonials  to  its  utility  ; ora- 
tors discourse  eloquence  into  its  throat,  to 
be  dispensed  on  occasion  or  preserved  for 
future  use  ; professors  of  languages  make 
it  a medium  for  the  instruction  of  pupils, 
because  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  its  con- 
struction qualifies  it  to  render  the  pronun- 
ciation of  foreign  wmrds  accurately ; 
preachers  pour  out  their  sermons,  fraught 
with  the  impressive  admonitions  which 
their  personality  inspires,  into  the  recep- 
tacle, where  they  are  caught  and  held  as 
the  sun  catches  an  image  and  stamps  it  on 
a metallic  plate ; and  even  the  dainty 
society  woman  has  at  last  bestowed  a 
modicum  of  praise  on  the  wonderful  little 
instrument  which  but  a few  years  ago  lay 
dormant  in  the  brain  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son. 


An  Eiffel  Tower  in  London. 


At  London  a society  has  recently  been 
formed  for  the  construction  of  an  Eiffel 
tower  (Metropolitan  Tower  Construction 
Co.),  and  with  this  object  has  purchased  a 
vast  extent  of  land  in  Wembley  Park. 

The  expense  of  this  construction  is  esti- 
mated at  five  million  francs. 


A MAGAZINE  devoted  to  all  interests  connected  with  the 
recording  of  sound,  the  reproduction  and  preservation  of 
speech,  the  Telephone,  the  Typewriter,  and  the  progress 
of  Electricity, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  Phonogram,  having  special  facilities  in  its  circula- 
tion through  the  vast  commercial  system  occupied  by  the 
Phonograph,  Telephone,  and  other  Electrical  Devices,  pre- 
sents an  exceptionally  valuable  advertising  medium.  The 
rates  are  reasonable  and  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

relating  to  the  Phonograph,  Typewriter,  or  Electricity,  in 
any  of  their  practical  applications,  is  cordially  invited,  and 
the  cooperation  of  all  electrical  thinkers  and  workers  ear- 
nestly desired.  Clear,  concise,  well-written  articles  are 
especially  welcome;  and  communications,  views,  news 
items,  local  newspaper  clippings,  or  any  information  likely 
to  interest  electricians,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
cheerfully  acknowledged. 


Our  Second  Anniversary. 

The  dawn  of  the  New  Year  marks  the  second 
anniversary  of  The  Phonoghaji,  and  the  occa- 
sion suggests  a review  of  the  career  of  this  ma- 
gazine. The  enterprise  was  an  experiment  ; as 
uncertain  in  its  consequences  as  the  attempts  to 
reach  the  north  pole.  But  like  that  mysterious 
spot,  the  phonograph  had  a sort  of  property  of 
inspiring  faith  in  its  individuality,  and  wdien 
once  used  always  invited  its  devotees  to  un- 
flagging service. 

The  Phonogram  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 


uary, 1891,  as  the  champion  of  an  invention 
heralded  by  its  originator  as  a creation  possessed 
of  extraordinary  qualities,  and  with  whose, de- 
velopment there  would  spring  into  existence 
results  of  great  benefit  to  man.  This  little  in- 
strument, evolved  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night  from  the  brain  of  a giant,  came  forth  at 
first  timidly  and  with  faltering  steps,  and  those 
who  had  it  in  keeping  indulged  only  the  idea  of 
rendering  it  a source  of  amusement  to  the  music- 
loving  world.  It  was  arranged  that  cylinders 
producing  orchestral  music,  or  the  soft  notes  of 
skilled  flutists,  or  the  sweet  refrains  of  harp  and 
piano,  should,  through  the  agency  of  this  won- 
derful toy,  afford  entertainment  to  the  multi- 
tude. 

But  meantime  the  infant  prodigy,  cramped  by 
the  bands  that  swathed  it  and  impatient  under  a 
confinement  to  so  limited  a sphere,  leaped  forth 
from  its  bounds,  and  with  the  impetuosity  bon 
of  confidence  in  its  powers,  challenged  in  grand 
and  eloquent  accents  the  business  world  to  find 
an  amanuensis  who  could  surpass  it  in  celerity, 
accuracy  and  reliability. 

■'Pitting  itself  against  the  grand  army  of  stenog- 
raphers, men  whose  life-service  had  been  given 
to  perpetuating  the  wisdom  of  their  fellow- men, 
this  mechanical  clerk,  as  it  were,  aroused  the 
hostility  of  the  world  by  the  arrogance  of  it» 
claims,  and  people  stood  with  bated  breath  to 
witness  the  quelling  of  its  audacity.  It  is  now 
unnecessary  to  say  that  such  a crisis  never  oc- 
curred. 

At  this  juncture  The  Phonogram,  its  appre- 
ciative and  unswerving  friend,  came  forward 
with^outstretched  arm  and  ready  pen  to  espouse 
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its- cause  and  ring  out  its  praises  to  a wondering 
but  doubtful  public. 

The  Phonogram  saw  with  prophetic  vision 
the  future  that  loomed  up  before  it,  and  at  once 
took  the  stand  that  it  should  be  widely  and 
strongly  recommended  to  the  public  as  worthy  of 
patronage,  from  a utilitarian  point  of  view 
Considered  under  this  aspect,  it  met  with  a re- 
sistance almost  insuperable.  As  fast  as  objections 
to  it  were  raised  and  demolished,  nev;  accusations 
and  aspersions  were  heaped  upon  it.  Nothing 
daunted.  The  Phonogram  wrote  and  published 
and  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
all  the  evidences  of  its  superiority. 

Comprehending  quickly  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chine, The  Phonogram  first  pointed  out  to  the 
world  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the  services  of 
the  typewriter,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  com- 
plement of  the  former  ; at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing its  confidence  in  the  policy  of  making  ar- 
rangements with  typewriter  manufacturers  to 
vend  the  two  machines  together.  Following  the 
instructions  of  those  in  authority,  it  advocated 
the  policy  of  selling  the  instrument  without  re- 
strictions, knowing  that  whatever  tends  to  alle- 
viate the  labor  of  man,  no  matter  what  barriers 
may  be  raised  against  it,  is  sure  to  find  adoption 
in  the  end.  The  Phonogram  also  commended 
the  policy  of  mapping  out  limits  to  certain  agents 
for  sales,  and  of  urging  a thorough  canvass  of 
each  area,  and  then  holding  every  agent  strictly 
responsible  for  his  course. 

It  described  and  illustrated  the  different  parts 
of  the  machine  embodying  all  details,  and  regard, 
less  of  expense. 

This  statement  of  facts,  easily  corroborated  by 
reference  to  the  files  of  the  magazine,  goes  to 
demonstrate  that  its  labors  have  not  been  un- 
fruitful, nor  its  work  perfunctory  ; but  that  it 
has  made  “ bona  fide  ” endeavors  to  serve  the 
cause.  We  have  only  to  add  at  present  that 
The  Phonogram  stands  ready  to  preserve  in  all 
possible  ways  the  autonomy  of  the  Phonographic 
Association. 


Essential  for  a Good  Typewriter. 

To  be  a good  typewriter  operator,  one  must 
learn  the  uses  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
instrument  and  how  to  rectify  any  of  the  acci- 
dents that  are  likely  to  occur. 

QPersons  not  residing  within  easy  reach  of  an 
inspector  must  learn  how  to  perform  many  duties 
in  keeping  the  mechanism  in  proper  form  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  know  how  to  do  and  espe- 
cially must  the  instrument  be  maintained  in  good 
8nd,clean[condition. 


Important  Changes. 


THE  unrestricted  SALE  OF  PHONOGRAPHS. 


Although  the  preceding  article  furnishes  a re- 
sume of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  phonograph  and  its  organ.  The  Phono- 
gram, we  trust  our  readers  will  patiently  follow 
us  while  we  lay  before  them  certain  accompany- 
ing circumstances  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  about  which  those  who  use  and  those  who 
sell  this  instrument  should  be  informed. 

The  inventor  of  the  phonograph  early  fore- 
shadow-ed  the  wide  range  of  its  pow'ers  and  the 
ever  expanding  field  of  its  possibilities  ; but 
many  of  those  who  exploited  it  satisfied  them- 
selves with  showing  it  in  one  light  only — that  of 
a reproducer  of  music.  This  quality  made  it 
attractive  to  a class  of  patrons  so  accessible  and 
easy  to  please  that  it  yielded  ready  and  large 
profits,  and  it  soon  became  widely  known. 

But  the  theatre  of  its  greater  triumphs  was 
not  the  concert  hall,  nor  the  hotel  corridor, 
nor  the  exhibition  parlor.  The  phonograph  was 
constructed  to  be  man’s  help-mate,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  delay  that  occurred  in  its  adoption  as 
a mechanical  amanuensis  was  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  people  to  learn  how  tG 
use  it.  Simple  as  it  is,  and  easy  to  manipulate, 
they  became  impatient  under  the  tiaining  pro- 
cess, and  were  especially  annoyed  when  warned 
that  it  must  be  handled  with  care. 

At  this  point  The  North  American  Co.  clearly 
perceived  the  impediment  that  hindered  advance, 
and  advised  the  sale  of  phonographs,  stating 
that  a rental  system  would  retard  its  progress, 
because  whatever  people  own  they  take  care  of, 
and  take  pains  to  make  profitable,  all  of  which 
The  Phonogram  published  and  emphasized  and 
circulated  in  all  sections.  By  reason  of  this  con- 
tinued repetition  and  advice,  a new  light  began 
to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  they 
realized  that  it  was  something  more  than  a scien- 
tific toy  or  dispenser  of  amusement. 

After  a conference  with  its  agents  the  whole 
system  was  reorganized.  The  North  American 
Co.  took  the  business  in  hand,  appointed  agents 
in  largecities  to  sell  the  machine  on  the  same 
line  as  the  typewriter,  and  adopted  the  general 
sale  system.  Mr.  Edison  was  elected  president, 
Mr,  A.  O.  Tate  vice-president  and  Mr.  T.  R. 
Lombard  general  manager. 

The  Phonogram  meantime  pursued  the  same 
course  unflinchingly,  and  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  a panic  among  stenog" 
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raphers  ; for  Ihoogli  sales  of  phonographs  had 
greatly  increased,  stenography  would  always 
hold  its  own,  running  on  parallel  lines  with  this 
instrument.  Thereupon  leading  reporters  rec. 
ognized  this  as  truth,  and  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  craft  also  yielded  their  adhesion. 

And  now  in  this  good  year  1893  we  echo  the 
sentiment  of  the  practical  men  of  the  country, 
who  write  us  saying:  “The  capacity  of  the 
phonograph  is  only  measured  by  the  dexterity 
and  endurance  of  the  operator.” 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  those  who  have 
indorsed  us.  The  Phonogram  rejoices  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  work  have  come  to 
conclusions  so  wise.  We  have  pushed  on  vigor- 
ously through  good  and  evil  report,  carrying  out 
the  idea  which  to  us  has  been  a talisman — to 
make  the  phonograph,  the.  mechanical  reporter  for 
all  succeeding  ages.  And  here  let  us  ask,  how 
long  would  it  have  taken  to  convince  the 
multitude  on  wlioni  these  principles  have  now 
been  so  thoroughly  impressed  without  the  aid 
of  the  The  Phonogram  ? We  answer,  prob- 
ably ten  years,  as  it  did  with  the  typewriter. 
It  is  proven  by  the  vote  of  thanks  offered 
in  the  Chicago  Conventions  that  our  labors 
have  been  appreciated— as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  now  full  credence  is  given  to  our  opin- 
ions on  such  matters  by  the  whole  fraternity. 
In  closing,  we  reiterate  that  we  possess  a mechan- 
ical stenographer  whose  mission  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, who.se  vantage  ground  has  been  retained, 
and  whose  future  reveals  a vision  of  the  promised 
land.  Henceforth  the  motto  of  the  talking  ma- 
chine is  “ Semper  paratus.” 


Numerous  and  Various  Changes 
Wrought  by  the  Phonograph. 

Dr.  rieinrich_Noe'says  ; “By  far  the  greater 
part  of  educated  men  go  on  day  after  day  slowly 
painting  the  signs  ol  their  thoughts  exactly  as  the 
contemporaries  of  Homer  did.  There  is  a most 
astonishing  contrast  between  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  to  another 
in  speech,  and  the  long,  wearisome  process  by 
which  we  set  them  down  for  our  own  use.  Our 
deliberate  formation  of  letter  upon  letter  out  of 
the  alphabet  is  an  anachronism  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  progress  we  have  made  in  all 
other  branches  of  human  knowledge  and  action.” 

A piece  of  mechanism  has  recently  been  pro- 
duced that  has  already  revolutionized  business 
methods.  .• 


There  is  no  longer  any  rea.son  to  deplore  the 
laborious  processes  b}'  which  man  expresses  his 
thoughts.  The  phonogra])!)  as  well  as  the  tele- 
phone aid  in  this  important  work. 

We  chronicle  a phase  of  the  new  mode,  not  al- 
ways known  or  noted  iti  business  circles.  The 
head  of  a firm  enters  his  office  and  reads  the  vast 
accumulation  of  letters  standing  ready  for  in- 
spection. After  due  reflection  he  dictates  his 
answers  to  each  into  the  silent  machine.  When 
this  duly  is  done  he  may  leave  the  office  and 
cross  the  continent  without  further  anxiety  as  to 
that  part  of  the  business  ; for  his  amanuensis 
will  copy  and  mail  them  with  alacrity. 

But  there  is  even  a speedier  method  of  con- 
ducting the  affair.  These  very  cylinders  upon 
which  the  words  of  the  head  of  the  firm  were  re- 
corded may  be  placed  in  boxes  manufactured  for 
the  purpose  and  the  whole  volume  of  correspond- 
ence expedited  without  delay.  Writing  will  be- 
come less  of  a necessity  when  the  phonograph 
becomes  more  widely  introduced,  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  the  pen  will  be  relegated  to  a 
place  in  history  alongside  of  the  stylus  and  other 
obsolete  appliances. 

Your  Business. 

One  met  nod  of  increasing  your  business  is  by 
using  a phonograph. 

If  you  are  true  to  yourself,  you  will  employ 
such  means  as  conduce  to  labor  saving,  tax  your 
nerves  least  and  make  life  less  arduous.  All  this 
the  phonograph  accomplishes.  With  this  instru- 
ment at  your  right  hand  as  the  representative  of 
aid  and  comfort,  no  obstacle  will  appear  insuper- 
able. If  you  desire  to  maintain  serenity,  be  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  reach  the  acme  of  suc- 
cess in  your  business,  tiy  aj  phonograph.  We 
will  guarantee  good  results. 

Has  It  Ever  Occurred  To  You? 

To  those  who  make  daily  use  of  the  phono- 
graph, either  forofflceorexhibitiou  purposes,  we 
desire  to  say,  that  your  experiences  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Phonogram 
and  that  contributions  of  this  nature  or  the 
criticisms  of  others  will  be  gladly  received 
appreciated. 

And  we  further  desire  to  slate  that  efforts  of 
this'  kind  are  not  in  reality  gratutious  aid  to  this 
magazine,  as  casual  consideration  might  make  it 
appear  ; but  each[|observaliou'aiid  useful  sugges- 
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tion  advanced  by  those  who  use  the  machine  will 
make  a return  to  all  who  read  The  Phonogram, 
and  out  of  this  progress  in  research  some  new’ 
facts  are  sure  to  be  elicited,  some  new  truths  to 
result. 

We  w’ould  like  to  hear  from  the  practical  pho- 
nograph men  upon  the  following  points  : 

1st.  Wliat  power  for  running  the  phonograph 
do  you  prefer  ? 

2d.  How  does  the  public  receive  it  at  pres- 
ent ? 

3d.  What  profession,  occupation,  calling  or 
class  among  the  people  use  it  most  ? 

4th.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  a stenograph- 
er and  the  phonograph? 

5th.  Where  and  how  can  it  be  made  most  pop- 
ular ? 

We  have  given  j'ou  a wide  margin — kindly 
fill  in  and  let  us  hear  from  you  in  time  for  our 
next  issue. 


To  Exhibitors,  Users,  and  Intending 
Purchasers  of  the  Phonograph. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  we  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  persons  included  in  the 
above  category  to  the  advantages  offered  them 
by  this  publication.  Those  already  engaged  in 
the  business  will  find  here  information  either  as 
to  new  fields  for  the  introduction  of  the  machine, 
or  for  guiding  their  selection  in  purchasing,  or 
for  the  care  and  operation  of  it,  or  for  its  appli- 
cation to  yet  untried  purposes.  There  is  always 
some  novel  idea  regarding  it  in  our  columns. 

This  is  essentially  a trade  journal,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  those  who  exploit  the  phono- 
graph, and  in  this  connection  we  would  remind 
such  of  our  readers  as  conduct  that  business, 
that  when  an  enterprise  of  this  sort  is  inaugu- 
ated  it  carries  with  it  an  obligation,  and  they 
stand  in  their  own  light  in  witholding  their  pat- 
ronage. 

If  you  are  not  a subscriber  send  for  a sample 
copy,  if  you  are,  send  us  a name  or  names  of 
those  who  would  appreciate  a wide-a-wake  jour- 
nal in  the  interest  of  its  title. 


Golightly. — The  man  that  takes  hold  of  a live 
wire  is  apt  to  experience  a set-back. 

Qohard. — You  mean  the  feeling  is  one  of  re- 
volt. 

* 

« « 

A good  thing  at  little  expense.  The  Phono- 
gram for  a whole  year  for  one  dollar.  Now  is 
the  time  to  send  in  your  subscription. 


The  Phonograph  in  the  South. 

The  Georgia  and  Florida  Phonograph  Co. 
have  joined  with  the  North  American  Co.  in 
selling  phonographs  without  restrictions.  Mr. 
F.  Wohlgemuth  has  been  appointed  exclusive 
agent  for  the  sale  of  the  phonograph  in  this  ter- 
ritory, and  looks  forward  to  an  extensive  de- 
mand for  machines  as  soon  as  the  fact  becomes 
known  that  they  are  for  sale.  New  offices  have 
been  opened  in  Atlanta,  and  everything  has  been 
arranged  to  carry  on  the  business  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  storage  batteries  will  be  generally 
used  in  this  territory,  and  Mr.  Wohlgemuth  has 
fitted  up  one  of  the  latest  “ JIotor-Dynamos  ” or 
direct  current  transformers  for  recharging 
storage  batteries.  This  gives  perfect  sali.sfac- 
tion.  It  is  kept  running  day  and  night  when 
pressure  of  business  requires,  a complete  arranre- 
ment  of  automatic  cut-outs  giving  security  against 
accidents.  Mr.  Wohlgemuth  says,  “ I claim  to 
have  completely  overcome  this  hitherto  trouble- 
some and  perplexing  question,  and  charge  my 
batteries  at  a minimum  cost.” 

The  Growing  Popularity  of  the  Pho- 
nograph. 

The  letter  on  the  following  page  received 
by  Mr.  John  Y.  Atlee,  has  been  turned 
over  to  The  Phoxogram  for  publication. 
It  conies  from  the  celebrated  boy  pianist, 
Josef  Hofmann,  and  was  written  in  re- 
sponse to  a communication  accompanying 
a gift  of  whistling  records  sent  him  by  the 
famous  whistling  artist. 

This  second  Mozart  is  still  at  Berlin, 
studying  under  the  great  master,  Buben- 
stein.  When  he  shall  have  come  to  man’s 
estate,  and  reached  the  acme  of  physical 
and  mental  force,  the  result  of  this  train- 
ing and  the  development  of  that  wonder- 
ful combination,  or,  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, that  perfecting  of  the  play  of  thought 
which  a musical  genius  attains,  will  then 
be  expressed  by  his  compositions,  and  the 
world  will  profit  by  these  outpourings  of 
his  soul. 

To  his  home  in  Berlin,  the  great  lights 
of  this  musical  community  resort,  and 
Madame  Sembrich,  Paderewski,  the 
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brothers  De  Reszke,  and  scores  of  other 
celebrities  are  drawn  towards  it  as  by  a 
magnet.  For  the  father  and  the  son  are 
both  famous  and  not  only  attract  continen- 
tal observation,  but  awaken  the  attention 
of  persons  from  distant  lands— the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Isles,  the  visitants 
from  trans-Atlantic  shores,  and  even  the 
far-off  childrn  of  Oriental  climes  and 
dwellers  on  the  Pacific  main. 


Phunnygraphics. 


:he  called  the  turn. 

Quidnunc. — What  do  you  mean  by  an  electro- 
cutionist  ? 

Quipton. — AVhy  he’s  one  of  those  elocutionists 
that  electrifies  the  audience. 

***** 

OH  1 WHAT  A SURPRISE. 

Ketchon. — When  Knewitall  mistook  the  gal- 
vanic machine  for  the  strength-tester  and  pulled 
it  out  to  its  full  force  he  must  have  been  startled. 

Gattetheyre. — “ Startled  " don’t  describe  it. 
Egad,  sir,  he  was  shocked  ! 

***** 

A MISTAKEN  CONCEPTION. 

Mrs.  O’Flaherty. — {Contemplating  the  niekel-in~ 
the-slot  phonograph.)  — Arrah,  murtha  Patrick, 
phwat  the  divil’s  that  ? 

Mr.  O’Flaherty. — Sure,  Bridget,  that’s  the  pho- 
ney graph. 

Mrs.  O’Flaherty. — Pho-nay -graph  is  it  ? And 
phwat  do  it  do  standing  there  wid  a rubber  hose 
and  a glass  case  loike  an  ay-quay-rium  ? 

Mr.  O’Flaherly. — Faith  and  its  the  woonder 
av  the  age.  It’s  the  talkin  machine. 

Mrs.  O’Flaherty. — G’lang  wid  yer  now.  Talkin 
is  it  ? And  phwat  does  it  say  ? 

Mr.  O’Flaherty. — Sure  if  ye  drap  a nickel-in- 
the-slot  there’s  nothing  they’ll  not  do  for  you  ! 

Mrs.  O'Flaherty.- -And  has  it  a voice  to  it  'I 

Mr.  O'Flaherty. — Whist,  Bridget  1 Don’t  ex- 
pose yer  ignorance.  Oi’ll  drap  foive  cents  in  the 
slot,  ye  put  the  spakeing  tube  to  yer  ears  and — be 
hevvins — y’ill  hear  yer  correct  weight. 

***** 

The  phonogram  is  essentially  a magazine  of 
cum-ent  literature. 
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Phono  Chat. 


Mr.  John  Y.  AtLee  recently  gave  an  exhibition 
of  the  Edison  phonograpli  at  the  Ryland  M.  E. 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  AtLee  prefaced 
his  introduction  of  the  phonograph  by  explana- 
tory remarks  upon  its  uses,  after  which  he  gave 
selections,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  from 
celebrated  operas,  and  also  his  own  wonderful 
whistling’  through  the  phonograph.  The  au- 
dience were  greatly  entertained.  Mr.  AtLee  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  rendering  these  phonograph 
exhibitions  extremely  interesting  by  the  pains- 
taking manner  in  which  he  describes  and  illus- 
trates each  part  of  its  mechanism.  In  order  to 
convince  the  credulous  that  there  is  no  mystery 
connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the  voice,  as 
is  often  attributed  to  the  phonograph  by  persons 
who  have  never  seen  it,  he  invites  the  minister  or 
some  member  of  the  audience  to  come  forward 
and^speak  into  the  tubes,  and  then  reproduces 
through  the  large  funnel  all  that  has  been  said. 
Skeptics  are  convinced  that  this  is  no  “ Punch 
aud  Judy  affair,  with  a boy  concealed  in  a box,*' 
but  the  utterances  of  a mechanical  wonder. 
^The  Missouri  Phonograph.Co.  are  selling  many 


phonographs.  They  have  very  live  agents.  Mr. 
Emil  Ludwigs,  who  operates  in  one  county,  has 
gotten  out  a valuable  set  of  instructions. 

The  Pittsburgh  Typewriter  Co.  located  at 
Nos.  214-215  Ferguson  Block,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
are  now  the  selling  agents  for  the  phonograph  in 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Phonograph  Co.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gilg,  for- 
merly manager  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Co., 
is  manager  of  the  new  company.  Mr.  Gilg  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  energy  and  tact.  He  has 
been  agent  for  the  Densmorc  typewriter  during 
the  past  year,  and  will  now  advance  the  interests 
of  the  phonograph  along  with  those  of  the  former 
machine.  Already  many  phonographs  are  being 
used  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  larger  towns  adja- 
cent, and  there  is  no  reason  why  hundreds  should 
not  be  sold,  now  that  all  restrictions  have  been 
removed. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Haines,  of  the  New  York  Pho- 
nograph Co.,  is  constantly  making  delightful 
additions  to  the  collection  of  phonograph  records 
which  are  for  sale  at  the  offices  of  this  company. 
We  listened  recently  with  much  pleasure  to  a 
song,  with  piano  accompaniment,  sung  by  Mr. 
Edward  Clarence,  entitled  “Major  Hawkins," 
and  “ My  Sweetheart  is  the  Man  in  the  Moon,’’ 
as  sung  by  Mr.  George  J.  Gaskin. 

Every  well-appointed  house  now  has,  besides 
its  ball  room,  music-room  and  billiard-room,  a 
phonograph  parlor,  used  exclusiuely  for  phono- 
graph exhibitions.  So  says  a prominent  archi- 
tect. 

Miss  Lillie  Letters,  the  bright  young  amanu. 
ensis  of  the  Pittsburgh  Typewriter  Co.,  wins 
from  her  employers  high  commendation  as  to 
her  qualifications  in  typewriting  and  work  on  the 
phonograph.  Though  she  has  devoted  but  a 
short  pace  of  time  to  acquiring  the  art  of  using 
these  two  instruments,  she  is  said  to  be  so  expert 
that  she  is  able  to  compete  with  any  stenographer 
in  the  country  as  regards  speed,  accuracy  and 
neatness.  She  transcribes  all  letters  and  miscel- 
laneous matter  from  the  Edison  phonograph. 

By  the  way,  why  not  get  up  speed  contests 
between  the  phonograph  operator  and  the  stenog- 
rapher ? It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  ex- 
act result. 

Mr.  John  Y.  AtLee,  the  famous  whistler,  for 
many  years  with  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.; 
has  severed  his  connection  with  this  company 
and  has  arranged  to  make  records  with  the  North 
American  Co. 
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Mr.  Cliarles  Henri,  of  Brooklyn,  is  building 
an  annex  to  his  pretty  home  for  exhibiting  the 
phonograph.  He  will  issue  invitations  to  attend 
a phonograph  party.  The  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment will  consist  of  recitations,  inter- 
spersed with  music  and  songs.  Leading  elocu- 
tionists will  recite  favorite  selections  into  the 
instrument,  which  will  he  repeated  to  the  au- 
dience by  means  of  large  funnels.  The  guests 
will  wind  up  the  occasion  by  “tripping  the 
light  fantastic”  to  siraius  of  music  heard  through 
the  phonograph.  These  functions  will  he  very 
recherche  and  a pleasant  innovation.  In  future 
“ phonograph  parties  ” will  he  all  the  rage. 


Authors  and  Publishers. 


The  Eevue  Scuniifque  brings  to  us  for  the 
month  of  December  its  accustomed  quota  of  val- 
uable infornialion,  including  the  communications 
of  distinguished  men  of  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  reports  of  new  discov- 
eries in  many  sciences,  as  well  as  intelligence  of 
a general  character,  enabling  us  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  world.  This  magazine 
is  ever  le  Men  venu. 

The  Woman’s  Illustrated  World  is  a weekly 
journal  published  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Avery,  and  edited 
by  Mrs.  A F.  Scott,  a lady  well-known  in  liter- 
ary circles  here.  It  contains  a tale  from  the  pen 
of  Jules  Verne,  and  information  relating  to  the 
world’s  industries,  art,  science,  and  indeed  almost 
every  subject  of  interest  to  the  human  race. 

Miss  Julia  Corson’s  contribution  is  rendered 
particularly  attractive  by  her  description  of  the 
Mexican  tree  upon  which  the  chocolate  bean 
grows  ; and  the  article  on  weights  and  measures 
is  most  appropriate.  We  trust  in  his  next  install- 
ment  this  author  will  give  some  idea  of  the  exact 
length  of  the  metre. 

The  Kindergarten  Association  directing  its  ef- 
forts towards  the  improvement  of  childhood  and 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  a training  and  education  that  will 
put  them  in  condition  to  receive  with  advantage 
fuller  courses  of  learning  in  later  years  has  now 
attained  a large  growth.  The  classes  for  teachers 
show  what  the  system  and  those  sustaining  it 
have  accomplished:  last  year  a thousand  teach- 
ers were  graduated.  The  Kindergarten  Direc- 
tory published  by  the  Kindergarten  News  Co., 
furnishes  information  to  all  who  desire  it. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  deservedl}’  popu- 


lar because  it  gives  special  consideration 
(through  its  different  departments)  to  all  that  can 
touch  the  welfare  and  interests  of  woman.  Ed- 
ited in  a city  which  has.  from  its  foundation,  as- 
pired to  be  a center  of  learning  and  is  by  reason 
of  its  strain  of  Quaker  thought  and  tradition 
fitted  to  sustain  the  calm  and  pure  standard  of 
manners  and  sentiment  so  becoming  to  the  fem- 
inine portion  of  humanity,  it  assists  its  patrons 
to  stamp  upon  the  minds  of  its  readers  qualities 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  race  and  to  the 
country. 


A Sample  Letter. 


Foster  & Freeman,  Counselors  in  Patent 
Causes,  931  F Street. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  14,  1892. 
Columbia  Phonograph  Company. 

Dear  Sirs: — I have  had  two  of  your  machines 
in  operation  at  the  office  of  my  firm  for  over  a 
year,  during  which  time  they  have  proved  to  be 
equally  serviceable  for  dictation  of  correspond- 
ence, reports,  specifications,  and  descriptions  of 
machinery,  briefs  for  arguments,  and  for  memo- 
randa and  instructions  to  be  left  for  my  clerks  in 
my  absence.  

During  the  time  that  I have  had  the  machines 
they  have  cost  nothing  for  repairs,  either  in  time 
or  money,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  operating  them  either  by  myself  or  my 
clerks.  One  of  the  machines  is  run  by  a secondary 
battery  and  the  other  by  the  electric  light  current 
and  they  operate  equally  well.  The  dictating 
machine  is  arranged  directly  in  front  of  me  in  my 
desk  so  that  it  is  available  for  use  at  any  moment, 
and  I can  dictate  my  memoranda  or  correspond- 
ence, or  whatever  it, 'may  be  without  depending 
upon  the  presence  or  efficiency  of  a clerk.  This 
has  proved  to  be  of  almost  incalculable  advantage 
inasmuch  as  I am  enabled  to  make  use  of  odd 
moments  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted,  and 
transact  a great  deal  of  ivork  at  times  when  my 
clerks  could  not  be  present.  I can  also  dictate 
with  much  .greater  rapidity  than  would  be  prac 
ticable  except  with  the  services  of  a most  expert 
stenographer.  The  machines  have  become  just 
as  regular  a part  of  the  business  appliances  as  the 
typewriters.  I have  not  had  the  slightest  hesi- 
tancy Avhenever  opportunity  offered  of  recom- 
mending their  adoption. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  E.  Foster. 
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. Reading  Notices. 

The  Caligraph  which  is  a useful  ally  to  the 
phonograph,  climbs  the  ladder  of  developemeiit 
step  by  step,  always  reaching  out  towards  per- 
fection, and  with  the  latest  improvement  which 
is  the  ivory  key-board,  outruns  many  competi. 
tors  in  the  race  towards  that  goal.  The  key-tops 
are  made  of  mineral  ivory,  a mixture  of  ground 
minerals  and  gums,  subjected  to  intense  heat. 
The  letter  and  body  of  the  key  are  moulded  to- 
gether while  in  a plastic  state  around  the  bushing 
which  firmly  holds  the  stem. 

This  machine  is  now  admirably  adapted  to  easy 
manipulation. 

A Boston  concern  has  ordered  from  the  manu- 
facturers, five  hundred  new  Bar-lock  type- 
writers. 

The  new  machine  has  many  excellent  improve- 
ments. The  carriage  is  made  almost  entirely  of 
aluminium,  thereby  increasing  its  lightness.  A 
paper  guide  is  placed  just  back  of  it,  enabling  the 
writer  to  have  his  printing  in  full  view  without 


craning  the  neck,  and  the  body  of  the  typewriter 
being  lowered  about  two  inches,  enables  one  to 
see  the  type  as  it  is  printed.  Many  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made  which  we  will  speak  of 
anon. 

‘‘Tried  and  not  found  wanting,”  is  the  verdict 
of  all  patrons  of  Jno.  Underwood  & Co.,  30  Vesey 
street,  in  typewriter’s  supplies. 

Geo.  A.  Hill,  at  the  Typewriter’s  Exchange, 
10  Barclay  street,  is  a “low  tariff”  man  in  prices 
of  typewriters. 

Personals. 

Mr.  H.  D.  'Pulsifer  is  the  western  agent  of  the 
New  York  Phonograph  Co.,  and  rents  phono- 
graphs in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Niagara.  Orleans, 
Genesee, Wyoming,  Cattaraugus  and  Chatauqua. 
His  oflices  are  at  230  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Mr.  H.  K.  Seaver  has  been  exhibiting  the  pho- 
nograph to  large  and  appreciative  audiences  in 
Webster,  Mass. 


IVE I M E O G- II -A.  H 

Patented  by  Thos.  A.  Edison. 

A simple,  practical  and  economical  manifold  device  fox 
every-day  use. 

It  makes  3000  copies  of  one  original  Writing,  Drawing, 
Music,  etc.  1500  copies  of  one  original  Typewriter  Letter. 
Recommended  by  over  60,000  users.  Send  for  circular  and 
sample  of  work. 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 

162.154  Lake  St.,  ( HK  A(iO.  32  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

117  So.  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT 


No.  220  WILLIAM  ST„  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A LADY’S  HOME  JOURNAL. 

R.  E.  Avery,  Publisher. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $2.50  PER  ANNUM. 

A Premium  given  with  every  yearly  subscription. 

The  latest  fashion  designs  with  full  descriptions. 

The  various  departments,  Literature,  Art  Home  Decorations,  Science,  Practical  Hints  in  Housekeeping,  etc., 
etc.,  are  full  and  complete,  and  edited  by  recognized  authorities.  Interesting  serials  by  prominent  writers,  and  val- 
uable miscellaneous  matter  to  interest  all.  Send  in  your  subscription  now  for  1893,  and  receive  the  paper  four  vxek$ 
for  nothing.  Address 

“WOMAN’S  ILLUSTRATED  WORLD,” 

220  William  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


HEADQUAETERS  FOE  TYPE-WEITEE  SUPPLIES. 


— FOR 

REMINGTON, 

SMITH  PREMIER,  U 
DENSMORE,  J 

NATIONAL,  I ^ 

FRANKLIN,  ^ 

HAMMOND,  I 

HAND  STAMP, 

AND  FOR  EVERY  KNOWN  TYPE-WRITER  MACHINE  MADE.  ALSO 

Yost  Pads,  Carbon,  Manifold  and  Linen  Papers, 

Specially  Adapted  to  all  Type-writer  Machines. 

Send  for  our  New  Sample  Book  and  Calendar  to 

THE  S.  T,  SHITH  CO., 

(At  the  Old  Stand). 


1*3:  :E=»lace 


"STorls:  Oity, 


IX 


Bargains  In  Cases,  Etc. 

The  following  have!  been  placed  in  our  hands  to  sell. 

Any  one  in  want  of  same  will  be  given  figures  much 

BELOW  THE  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Four  new  cases,  square  glass  top,  made  in  Chicago 
and  fitted  with  Wright  Improved  Action.  Sold,  fitted, 
for  $30  each. 

Three  new  cases,  slanting  glass  top,  made  in  St. 
Joseph,  fitted  with  Wright  Improved  Action.  Sold, 
fitted,  for  $30  each. 

Thirteen  St.  Joseph  cases,'  fitted,  used  one  year, 
worth  $10  each. 

Seventeen  Chicago  Batteries,  Anglo-American,  cost 
$13.50  each. 

Please  send  hid  for  the  lot,  or  less,  JB.  O.  B.  St.  Joseph,  31o.  to 

12".  M,  “ Til© 

WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALE. 


Tie  “Densinore  ” Type-Writers 

Should  be  examined  before  purohasing  any  other. 
MANY  IMPROVEMENTS.  HIGHEST  STAND- 
ARD. Invented,  owned  and  controlled  by  men 
having  had  fifteen  years'  experience  on  type-bar 
machines.  SIMPLICITY,  STRENGTH,  DUR- 
ABILITY. HIGH  SPEED,  EASY  ACTION,  PER- 
M.VNENT  ALIGNMENT.  Most  convenient.  Two 
interchangeable  carriages.  Steel  throughout. 

STANDAKD  KEY-BOARD,  with  shift  carriage 
for  capitals.  Cali,  or  send  for  catalogues 
We  will  appoint  a reliable  dealer  in  all  cities  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  will  ship 
machines  on  approval  to  parties  having  a good 
commercial  rating. 

DENSMORE  TYPE-WRITER  CO., 

202  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

“ A perfect  machine.  Am  delighted  with  it.  A 
pleasure  to  run  it.”  Chas.  D.  Kelly,  Stenogra- 
pher, West  Shore  R.  R.,lNew  York. 
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HUMPHREY’S 

MANUAL  OF  TYPE-WRITING, 

^wsittess  %cttcv^WiviicVf 

AND 

EXERCISES  FOR  PHONOGRAPHIC  PRACTICE. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  TYPE-WRITING. 

BY  K.  S.  HUMPHREY. 

PRICE  _ _ - _ $1.50. 

Manual  of  Phonography.  By  Benn  Pitman,  i6mo.,  boards, 

8o  cents,  extra  cloth,  . . . . . $i  oo 

Phonographic  Reader.  By  Benn  Pitman,  i6mo.,  paper,  . 25 

Reporter’s  Companion.  By  Benn  Pitman,  i2mo.,  boards,  . i 00 
Phrase  Book.  A very  valuable  book  to  the  practical  reporter, 
as  it  contains  over  six  thousand  of  the  most  frequently- 
occurring  and  useful  phrases,  written  in  the  briefest  and 
most  legible  manner.  By  Benn  Pitman,  i6mo.,  extra  cloth,  i 00 

Phonographic  Dictionary.  By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B. 

Howard,  i2mo.,  cloth.  . . . . 2 50 

Eclectic  Shorthand.  By  Prof.  J.  G.  Cross,  M.A.  Thirty- 

first  edition,  i2mo.,  cloth,  ..  . . . 2 00 

Dictionary  of  Eclectic  Shorthand,  giving  the  phonetic  and 
shorthand  equivalents  of  the  primitive  words,  and  the 
various  classes  of  derivative  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, also  several  vocabularies  of  technical  terms.  By  J. 

Geo.  Cross,  M.A.,  8vo.,  cloth,  . . . . 3 00 

Hand-book  of  Standard  Phonography.  By  Andrew  J. 

Graham,  i2mo.,  cloth,  . , . . . 2 00 

All  publications  as  well  as  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  at  Pub- 
lishers’ list  prices,  by  writing  to 

HI. 

PHONOGRAM  OFFICE, 


Room.  S7. 


WORT  .D  BXTixaDiira-. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 


657  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Plionog^raplis  sold  (without  restrictions). 

Phonog^raphs  rented  for  Commercial  purposes. 

Phonog^raph  Records  manufactured  and  for  sale  in  larger 
variety  and  of  finer  quality  than  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  and  at  Lower  Prices. 

Phonog^rapli  supplies  on  hand  and  for  sale. 

Automatic  Phonog^raplis  and  Cabinets^  Sold  or 
Rented. 

Send  for  circulars,  read,  be  convinced,  purchase  or  rent. 


A BRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  USE  OF 

THE  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH, 

BY  JAMES  L.  ANDEM. 

President  and  General  Manager  of  the  OHIO  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY. 

For  table  of  CONTENTS,  see  September  number  of  “THE  PHONOGEAM.” 

“ The  most  complete  g^uide  a person  can  have  to  the  use  of  the  Phonograph.'’ — Thos.  R.  Lombard,  General  Manager 
N.  A.  Phono.  Co. 

“ Will  answer  a decided  necessity  in  the  Phonograph  business.”— Kansas  Phono.  Co. 

“ Your  experience  has  enabled  you  totreatthesubjrctaccurately  and  comprehensively.”— Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 
“ Of  great  value  to  all  users  of  the  Phonograph.” — Holland  Brothkrs. 

Bound  in  cloth,  illuminated  title,  in  gilt,  64  pages,  with  references  to  33  separate  parts  of 
the  Phonograph,  illustrated  by  cut  and  figures.  Price  $1.00,  postage  paid.  Address 

TliLe  Oliio  ^l^onogrra-plx  Oo., 

220  Walnut  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

SEND  FOB  OUB  NEW  MUSICAL  CATALOGUE  ; ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


9999  08672  502  3 
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Mr.  Xhomas  A.  Edison, 

EAJSORATOFtV,  GTC.,  ©TG. 


Pictures,  11x14  on  14x17  cards,  price  $2.00  each, 
or  $22.00  per  dozen. 

No.  1.  Laboratory  exterior— winter  scene. 

“ 2.  “ Galvanometer  or  Electrical  Dept. 

“ 3.  “ Phonograph,  Experimental  “ 

“ 4.  “ Chemical  Dept. 

“ 5.  Mr.  Edison  at  worli  in  Chemical  Dept. 

“ 6.  Laboratory  main  machine  shop. 

“ 7.  “ exter.  (summer)  corner  rear  view. 

“ 8.  “ Library,  with  statue  “ Genius  of 

Light.” 

“ 9.  “ Glenmont,”  exter.,  showing  Conserva- 
tory and  “ Den.” 

“ 10.  “ Glenmont,”  Parlor. 

“ 11.  “ “ Den,”  showing  ceiling  paint- 

ing, upright  view. 

“ 12.  “^Glenmont,”  “Den,”  horizontal  view. 

“ 13.  ^ “ exter.,  showing  Conservatory 

and  porch. 

“ 14.  Edison  sitting  at  Laboratory  table,  taken 
1892. 

“ 15.  Edison  portrait,  oval, with  signature,  1889. 
“ 16.  Edison  Listening  to  Phonograph,  11  x 14. 
” 17.  Statue  in  Library,  “ Genius  of  Light.” 

“ 18.  Laboratory  Dynamo  Dept. 

“ 19.  “ exter.,  main  building. 

“ 20.  The  Edison  Phonograph,  latest  type. 
“21.  Laboratory,  Precision  Dept.,  upper  shop. 
“22.  “ exter., suinmer.same  view  as  No.  1. 

“ 23.  Edison’s  portrait  at  14. 

“ 24.  “ mother. 

“ 25.  “ portrait  at  4. 

“ 26.  Allegorical  painting — Birth  of  the  Edison 
Incandescent  Lamp,  Menlo  Park,  1875. 
“ 27.  Edison’s  Birthplace. 

“ 28.  Group  of  Night  Workers,  with  Edison 
at  Phonograph. 

“ 29.  Laboratory’s  renowned  Stock  Room. 

“ 30.  Pattern  and  Carpenter  Shop. 

“ Edisou  talking  to  phono,  (profile.) 

Pictures,  8x10  on  10x12  cards,  price  $1.25, 
and  $14  00  per  dozen. 

No.40.  “ Grand  Trunk  Herald.”  printed  and 
published  by  T.  A.  Edison  on  board 
train  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  R.R., 
at  14,  front  view. 

“ 41.  “ Grand  Trunk  Herald.”  printed  and 
published  by  T.  A.  Edison  on  board 
train  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  R.R., 
at  14,  back  view. 


No. 42.  Edison’s  Birthplace. 

“ 43.  “ Profile,  i figure. 

“ 44.  Edison’s  bust,  oval,  with  autograph,  1889. 
“ 46.  Edisou,  f length,  1889. 

“ 47.  Llewellyn  Park  Entrance. 

“ 48.  Edison  at  14. 

“ 49.  “ listening  to  Phonograph. 

“50.  Edison’s  Mother. 

“ 51.  “ First  Patent,  Vote  Recorder, 

sllCCt 

“52.  Edison’s  Newark  Ward  St.  Factory,  Edi- 
son in  group,  1876. 

“ 53.  Edison  at  4. 

“ 54.  Allegorical  Painting. — Birth  of  the  Edi- 
son Incandescent  Lamp — Menlo  Park, 
1878. 

“55.  Edison  driving  his  first  Electric  Locomo- 
tive, 1879. 

Pictures,  5 x 8 on  8 x 10  cards,  price  $1.00, 
or  $11.00  per  dozen. 

No.60.  Edison’s  Birthplace. 

“ 61.  Edison,  f size,  1889. 

• • go  bust,  oval,  autograph  attached, 

1892. 

“ 63  Edison’s  bust,  ov.al,  autograph  attached. 
1889. 

“ 64.  Laboratory,  a corner  of  Library. 

“ 65.  “Glenmont,”  exter. view,  from  road  fence, 
“ 66^  Tlie  Edison  Phonograph— latest  type. 

“ 67.  Precision  Dept.,  upper  shop,  (laboratory.) 
“ 68.  Laboratory  Library,  with  Ferns. 

“69.  Edison  Phonograph  Works. 

“ 70.  Edison's  Mother. 

<«  “ “ reduced  size. 

“ 72.  Edison  at  14. 

.“73.  “ “ 4. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.lOO.  Micro-photo.,  Fly’s  head,  6^x8^,  $1.35. 
X 101.  “ Bamboo  Filaments,  show- 

ine  Fibro-Vascular  bundles,  used  in 
Edison  Lamps,  6|x84.  $1  35. 

“ 102.  Micro-photo..  Bamboo  Filaments,  show- 
ing Fitiro-Vascular  bundles,  used  in 
Edison  Lamps,  greater  magnification, 
6^x84.  $1.35. 

“ 150.  Llewellyn  Park  Entrance,  10x12,  $1.50. 
Many  other  Photo-Micrographs. 


I^lease  order  by  n^nnher,  giving  size. 

Address,  McRAE,  “ Phoiiogram,”  World  Building,  U.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

from  the  original  plates,  of  the  World's  greatest  inventor, 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON, 

taken  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  with  autograph  attached.  HiS 

BirthpLace,  Interior  and  Exterior  Yiews  of  “ Glenmont,”  his 

present  beautiful  home  in  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.,  and  surroundings; 
of  his  great  Laboratory,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  with  its  wondrous  inven- 
tions, the  Phonograph,  etc.,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

These  photographs  are  Copyrighted,  limited  in  number  and  will  be 
sold  to  the  first  applicants  at  the  following  prices : 

Library,  Electrical  Dept.,  Chemical  Dept.,  Shops,  (interior  at 
Laboratory),  Outside  views  of  Laboratory,  The  Edison  “ Den,”  or 
Study,  Residence  of  Edison,  Birthplace  of  Edison,  Edison  at  work  in 
Chemical  Department,  Entrance  to  Llewellyn  Park,  “Glenmont,” 
Residence  of  Edison,  Edison  listening  to  the  Phonograph,  Edison 
at  14,  Grand  Trunk  Herald,  printed  by  Edison  at  14. 


11X14  on  14x17  Cards, 

$2.00 

7x9  on  8 X 10  gilt  edge,  or  10  x 

12  plain,  1.50 

10x12  bust,  Mr.  Edison, 

1.50 

8 X 10 

with  Autograph, 

1.25 

5x7  bust,  Mr.  Edison, 

1.00 

Cabinets, 

•75 

Orders  promptly  filled  by  V.  H.  McRae,  Manager,  “ Phonogram,” 
Room  87,  World  Building,  New  York. 

(call  and  see.) 


SUPERIOR 


TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES, 


Typewriter  Ribbons. 

Hammond  Ribbons. 

Smith  Premier  Ribbons. 


Caligraph  Ribbons. 

Carbon  Papers. 

Pads  for  Yost  Typewriter 


PADS  AND  RIBBONS  IN  ALL  COLORS. 

FOR  ALL  STYLES  OF  WRITING  MACHINES. 
Sii]p:p!L±es  fox*  -A-IT  ;kI±xl(3-s  of  IMIacIti-fxLes. 


JOHN  UNDIRWOOD  & CO., 

30  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 


1G3  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
10  Johnston  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


SE:NX3  for  prxce-i^xsx. 


The  BAR^LOCK  TYPEWRITER, 

SSjialLiM©, 


THE  IDEAL 

MACHINE  rOR  USE 


COMBINES  THE  FOLLOWING  LABOR-SAVING  FEATURES  FOUND  IN  NO 
OTHER  WRITING  MACHINES: 


Writing  Always  in  Plain  Sight, 
Automatic  Line  Spacing, 

jPowerful  Manif older. 
Light  Running, 


Automatic  Ribbon  Feed  Reverse, 
Permanent  Alignment, 

Unlimited  Speed, 
Durable. 


THE  No.  2 MACHINE  TAKES  PAPER  9 IN.  WIDE,  AND  WRITES  A LINE  8 IN.  LONG. 

P3r±c©j  SlOO  Co3ca3.:pl©'t©. 

THE  No.  3 MACHINE  TAKES  PAPER  14  IN.  WIDE,  AND  WRIg'ES  A UNE  13  IN.  LONG. 

PiTd-C©,  SllO 


SEIVD  FOFt  .A.  CA.XA.X.OCS-XTF. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  manufacturing  Co., 

379  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


